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Two men stand out in the study : Albert Pike, the Arkansas poet who 
negotiated the treaties of alliance and succeeded because he treated the 
Indians like white men, and John Ross, chief of the Cherokees. Ross's 
real statesmanship in holding his tribe neutral blocked the plans of Texas 
and Arkansas and the Confederacy until his policy broke down before 
the internal dissensions in his own tribe and the helplessness of the 
Federal government after the battle of Wilson's Creek. A brief discus- 
sion of his earlier life and heredity might well have been included. The 
author frankly holds a brief for the Indians and to most of her strictures 
on the Indian policy of the United States there is little to answer. The 
ignorance and weakness of the Federal government, which left the In- 
dians unprotected and helpless, is in striking contrast with the recogni- 
tion by Arkansas, Texas, and the Confederacy of the strategic importance 
of the Indian country and their prompt action to secure the allegiance 
of the Indians. Yet after all the neglect of the Federal government in 
the first year of the war is not hard to understand. 

Miss Abel has written almost altogether from the sources, especially 
from the files of the Indian Office. Much use has been made of two 
series in particular, one of which the author unearthed and saved from 
probable destruction, and both of which are published in full in the ap- 
pendixes. Every page shows evidence of painstaking study; perhaps it 
is sufficient to say that the work is quite up to the standard of the 
writer's well-known History of Indian Consolidation West of the Missis- 
sippi River. If any criticism may be offered it is that Miss Abel has 
shared a tendency toward over-documentation not unknown among 
American scholars to-day. A by no means insignificant part of the 
letters or reports printed in foot-notes or appendixes add little to the 
evidence before the reader and some appear absolutely trivial. How- 
ever, this is a fault easily forgiven and an added if unnecessary proof of 
the writer's thoroughness and conscientiousness. 

MINOR NOTICES 

Annual Report of the American Historical Association for the Year 
1913. Volume I. (Washington, 1915, pp. 434.) The meeting reported 
upon in the first pages of this volume is that held at Charleston and 
Columbia now two years ago. Six of the papers read on that occasion, 
contributory to the substance of history, are here printed: that of Dr. 
Frank B. Marsh on Some Phases of the Problem of Provincial Admin- 
istration under the Roman Republic, that of Dr. Walter P. Hall on Certain 
Early Reactions in England against the Laissez Faire Doctrine, that of 
Dr. Edmund C. Burnett on the Old Congress's Committee of the States, 
1784, that of Professor James E. Walmsley on the Return of John C. 
Calhoun to the Senate in 1845, tnat of Mr. Theodore C. Jervey, excep- 
tionally interesting, on Charleston during the Civil War, and that of 
Captain Oliver Spaulding, U. S. A., on the Bombardment of Fort Sumter 
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in 1 861. Of papers of a more didactic order, we have three: one by Mr. 
Worthington C. Ford on Manuscripts and Historical Archives, one by 
Mr. Charles H. Hart on Frauds in Historical Portraiture, and one by 
Professor Nathaniel W. Stephenson on the Place of History in the Cur- 
riculum. The report of the conference of historical societies is accom- 
panied by the usual body of statistical data concerning such societies, 
and marked by a paper by Professor Clarence W. Alvord on Planning 
the Publication Work of Historical Agencies. The report of the con- 
ference of archivists is accompanied by drafts of chapters of the pro- 
posed Manual of Archive Economy, by a detailed report on the archives 
of Wyoming by Professor James F. Willard, and by an elaborate list of 
more than two thousand reports and representations of the Board of 
Trade and its predecessors, 1660-1782, prepared by Professor Charles M. 
Andrews, and accompanied by references to the manuscripts in the Public 
Record Office, to the Calendars of State Papers, Colonial, and to the 
Acts of the Privy Council, Colonial. Volume II. is especially devoted to 
the Papers of James A. Bayard, edited by Miss Elizabeth Donnan for 
the Historical Manuscripts Commission, and is to be reviewed later. 

Constantine the Great and Christianity : Three Phases: the His- 
torical, the Legendary, and the Spurious. By Christopher Bush Cole- 
man, Ph.D., Professor of History, Butler College, Indianapolis, Ind. 
[Columbia University Studies in History, Economics, and Public Law, 
vol. LX., no. 1, whole no. 146.] (New York, Longmans, Green, and Com- 
pany, 1914, pp. 258.) The interest in Constantine the Great and his rela- 
tion to Christianity seems perennial. The subject has been approached 
from every point of view and with every sort of prejudice. Much has been 
expected of him if he played the role history has commonly assigned him 
in the religious revolution of the fourth century. His Christianity has 
been tested by ideals that would have astonished him. A calm and sober 
judgment has appeared almost impossible. The author of this carefully 
written monograph has succeeded better than anyone we recall in getting 
hold of the actual man, recognizing his faults and limitations but seizing 
the point that explained his attitude toward Christianity. A more ob- 
jective judgment can hardly be expected. Much of the evidence, as the 
ugly Fausta incident, which has been used to show that Constantine was 
a skillful dissembler and merely politically a favorer of Christianity, is 
shown to prove nothing as to his real attitude. The author well says, 
" So far as we can judge he conceived his own service to the Supreme 
God to be chiefly by way of promoting his cult and his church and to this 
task he was true." We are shown how to understand the man as a 
convert to a form of Christianity unfortunately too prevalent, and carry- 
ing into his new religious associations, like so many other converts, many 
of his pagan modes of thought and ethical conceptions. The stages 
whereby he reached his position as patron of Christianity are clearly 
traced. The author is careful to support his conclusions by references 
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to sources, but one would like to have had the evidence to show that 
" Constantine employed the bishop of Rome in the West as a ' kind of 
secretary of state for Christian affairs ' ". 

The author having presented the real Constantine discusses " The 
Legendary Constantine and Christianity" (pp. 99-172). This is, from 
the nature of the subject, less interesting than the earlier discussion, but 
the author again applies successfully what might be called psychological 
methods in tracing legends to their probable origin, a necessary, if not 
always certain, undertaking. The third part, " The Spurious Constan- 
tine: the Constitutum Constantini" (pp. 175-242), consists chiefly of a 
history of the discussion of the character of the Forged Donation. This 
is provided with some original documents, among which the most im- 
portant is taken from the work of Nicholas of Cues, De Concordantia 
Catholica, the first exposure of the falsity of the Donation. 

An ample bibliography is appended. As indicated, the book breaks 
into three parts. This, however, is involved in the theme of the author ; 
to show how the actual Constantine became an almost mythical character. 
In spite of this defect in form, which it would have been difficult if not 
impossible to avoid, the volume is a useful presentation of a much-dis- 
puted character, valuable for the employment of all the material avail- 
able and still more for its sane judgment and sound historical sense. 

J. C. A, Jr. 

The Establishment of Christianity and. the Proscription of Paganism. 
By Maude Aline Huttmann, Ph.D. [Columbia University Studies in 
History, Economics, and Public Law, vol. LX., no. 2.] (New York, 
Longmans, Green, and Company, 1914, pp. 257.) The title of this useful 
work is somewhat misleading. In reality, it consists of two parts en- 
titled respectively : " Toleration under Constantine " and " Laws against 
Paganism in the Roman Codes". In the former, after a chapter on 
Constantine's personal religion, neither very exhaustive nor penetrative, 
the author plunges into the problem respecting the edicts of toleration, 
including the famous " Edict of Milan ". She gives a careful examina- 
tion of the conflicting theories of Seeck and of Gorres, inclining, on 
the whole, to the opinion of the latter, that there was an Edict of 
Milan, which we find reproduced in essentials in the Edict of Nicomedia, 
which alone we actually have. This latter edict is then analyzed and 
interpreted. Under "Constantine's Legislation for Christians " we are 
given an account of the favors shown the adherents of his new religion. 
This is balanced with an excellent account of Constantine's laws re- 
specting paganism, in which is discussed at some greater length the 
vague reference of Constantius to his father's prohibition of sacrifices. 
This section of the book concludes with a chapter on the oft-disputed 
point, paganism in connection with the " founding " of Constantinople. 
The conclusion of the author is that pagan rites were observed, though 
of not an elaborate character, that the patronage of paganism by Con- 
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stantine in the new city was at the most slight, and that he did not deviate 
from his principle of toleration in his new capital, which applied to 
heathen as well as to Christian. 

The second part, according to its title, might be supposed to include 
only laws in the Theodosian and Justinian Codes, but its scope is con- 
siderably more ample. It includes laws preserved in histories and in- 
scriptions, e. g., the famous inscription of Hispellum. These laws and 
edicts are grouped under each reign, and for the reign of Constantine are 
of great value for the reader of the first part of the work, as here are 
the texts referred to in the longer historical discussion. The edicts and 
laws are grouped under each reign, and for each ruler's laws there is 
an historical and critical introduction giving a brief statement of his 
attitude toward Christianity and paganism. The laws are provided with 
notes, especially those of the earlier reigns, where the bulk of the writer's 
interest seems to be. The whole concludes with the customary bibliog- 
raphy which seems to be necessary in such productions. 

The principal value of the book is its clear presentation of conflicting 
theories, its judicious weighing of arguments advanced on each side, and 
its cautious conclusions. There is nothing of the dash and paradox we 
would expect to find in German and French monographs on such a sub- 
ject, which often seem to be little more than tours de force in special 
pleading. It is a prosaic attempt to understand the historical problem 
and to present reasonable but not startling conclusions, as well as abun- 
dant material for tracing the process of religious revolution after the 
death of Constantine. It is a book that ought to be of special value for 
the student of church history. 

J. C. A., Jr. 

The Venetian Republic: its Rise, its Growth, and its Fall, A. D. 400- 
1797. By W. Carew Hazlitt. In two volumes. (London, Adam and 
Charles Black, New York, the Macmillan Company, 191 5, pp. xxxix, 
988; xv, 1080.) Mr. Hazlitt was only twenty- four years old in 1858 
when he published his first essay on Venetian history, out of which the 
work grew, by successive additions, to its final massive form. The two 
volumes recently issued aggregate more than 2000 pages, of which some 
350 pages have been added since the third edition of 1900. Mr. Hazlitt's 
devotion to his subject never flagged through more than half a century, 
and we can imagine that if his life had been prolonged to the age of the 
Hebrew patriarchs, he would have gone on bringing out an amplified edi- 
tion of his history for each new generation; unless indeed the time came 
when the last fact was gleaned. 

The new parts of the work consist largely of details concerning 
Venetian civilization during the last four centuries of the republic, that 
period of magnificence which has most dazzled posterity, but which 
really witnessed the decline and decrepitude of Venice. Historical stu- 
dents do not need to be reminded that material pertaining to Venetian 
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life and manners during the Renaissance and later has been edited in an 
ever-increasing stream for several decades; and it is just such material 
that Mr. Hazlitt has incorporated in his new edition. He has not neg- 
lected the earlier periods, but the store of new facts or new documents 
about them is comparatively small. 

As I said in reviewing the earlier edition, The Venetian Republic is 
both a history and an encyclopedia. Even more valuable than Mr. Haz- 
litt's narrative of the evolution of the Venetian state are the many chap- 
ters, each of which is an essay, on the manners and customs of the 
people. He writes exhaustively and enables you to trace the rise, growth, 
and decay of each manifestation of popular life, or of religion or of the 
arts. As a writer he has much personal flavor, never hesitating to 
express an opinion and often taking brief excursions into fields other 
than that under his immediate attention. This results in diffuseness, 
which occasionally causes us to wish that a judicious blue pencil had 
been applied to his manuscript. 

Mr. Hazlitt did not live to revise the proofs of his final edition, but 
we need not suppose that he would have made many changes. The work 
stands as he would have left it, and nobody who uses it will fail to pay 
tribute to its many points of excellence. The reader in search of a brief, 
consecutive story of the Venetian Republic will turn to Mr. Horatio 
Brown's Historical Sketch and then, when he wishes to extend his 
knowledge of a particular topic or episode, he will consult Hazlitt's 
thesaurus. It does not seem likely that the history of Venice will ever 
be written again in English on so ample a scale. 

William Roscoe Thayer. 

Studies and Notes supplementary to Stubbs' Constitutional History. 
By Charles Petit-Dutaillis, Honorary Professor in the University of 
Lille, Rector of the Academy of Grenoble. Translated by W. T. Waugh, 
M.A., Assistant Lecturer in History. Volume II. [Publications of 
the University of Manchester, Historical Series, no. XXII.] (Man- 
chester, University Press, 1914, pp. 147-316.) The first volume of these 
supplementary studies, covering roughly the ground of volume I. of 
Stubbs, appeared in connection with M. Petit-Dutaillis's French edition 
of the Constitutional History in 1907, and, translated into English, in the 
Manchester University series in 1908. With its twelve studies and notes, 
it was truly, as Professor Tait said in his preface, a student's sup- 
plement to Stubbs. To publish the volume under review with the same 
title is grotesque. How many supplements, original or summaries, are 
now due the student on the teeming period (1215-1399) of Stubbs's 
second volume? Yet here we have but two papers (as originally pub- 
lished, of course, along with the French text of Stubbs where the new 
foot-notes are valuable additions) ; one, of 105 pages, on " The Forest 
and the Right of the Chase in Medieval England " — quite clearly a sup- 
plement to Turner's introduction to Select Pleas of the Forest and Lieber- 
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matin's treatise on the " Pseudo-Cnut Constitutiones " ; the other, of 
53 pages, on " Causes and General Characteristics of the Rising of 
1381 ", supplementary to M. Petit-Dutaillis's own introduction to Reville's 
Soulevement. 

But let them be welcomed in English under any title ; they are valu- 
able studies and excellent reading, as scarcely needs stating. Like those 
of the first volume, they unite original research with the use and acute 
criticism of recent monographs and articles — some thirty to thirty-five 
in each paper. In their broad outlines the results are not strikingly new, 
or, in fact, final. The author has used " such printed records, whether 
published in full or calendared ", as he has " been able to consult ". Very 
learned commentaries they make, with many keen explanations and new 
details : for example, the nicer definitions of forest, park, warren (p. 149 
et seq.), and purlieu (p. 233 et seq.), and the analysis of the Assize of 
Woodstock (p. 175 et seq.) in the first paper; the discussion of the dis- 
location between the economic and the legal advance of the peasants (p. 
262 et seq.), their variety of motive and the lack of formulation in their 
revolt (p. 278), the chance character of the Smithfield events (p. 287, 
note 1) in the second. 

In treating the forest M. Petit-Dutaillis has the advantage of his full 
knowledge of the whole background of Continental forest law. As in 
his previous work, the Continental origin of the English forest is as- 
sumed, and there are here many interesting illustrations of the connec- 
tion. As in Mr. Turner's study, the interest centres in the thirteenth 
century ; little is done for the time of forest decline, for which " elaborate 
researches among original records would be necessary". So much is 
being done just now on fourteenth-century movements antecedent to, and 
conditioning, the rising of 1381 — indeed has been done since M. Petit- 
Dutaillis wrote — that one feels the second paper already lagging a bit 
behind the literature. The town risings do not get their due attention, 
and it is acknowledged that much is still to be learned on all aspects of 
the subject by " a thorough examination of the judicial documents of 
the second half of the fourteenth century ". 

A. B. White. 

Some Love Songs of Petrarch. Translated and annotated with a 
biographical introduction by William Dudley Foulke, LL.D. (London 
and Oxford, Oxford University Press, 1915, pp. 244.) This little vol- 
ume spreads a feast which the small and diminishing band of Petrarch 
lovers will welcome with glad acclaim. Its mainstay, as indicated in the 
title, is a translation of selected poems of the Cansoniere. 

I have omitted those poems which are filled with elaborate mytho- 
logical allusions, metaphors, and similes ... or with excessive punning 
upon the name of Laura. I have also omitted most of the poems filled 
with the artificial conceits of the troubadours and those which seem to 
be gymnastic exercises in the art of rhyming (p. 126). 
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Considerable omissions these but necessary to make Petrarch palat- 
able, above all in translation, to the modern reader. The famous lover 
of Laura has long been a classic according to the familiar definition of an 
author who is no longer, read. To save him for our age, the method of 
excision and reduction carried out by Matthew Arnold for some of the 
English classics becomes unavoidable. Even thus compressed to his 
essential message the Italian sonneteer runs the risk of appealing to our 
ruder taste as candied fruit, which, though it flatters, quickly gluts the 
senses, leaving behind an active craving for more solid nourishment. How- 
ever, for the historian, it is rather Petrarch the humanist than Petrarch 
the poet who awakens interest, and with Petrarch's humanism the pres- 
ent author is only casually concerned. He has prefaced his translations 
with an excellent little biographical sketch coupling sane judgment with 
a knowledge of the sources but neither adding nor claiming to add any- 
thing new. From the purely historical and scholarly point of view the 
most interesting feature of the book is the discussion contained in ap- 
pendix I. of the many questions that have arisen touching the reality 
behind the adored Laura of the poems. The conclusion that the Abbe de 
Sade's identification, though supported by often dubious material, cannot 
in its main claims be overthrown, seems to square with the opinion of the 
majority of present-day students. 

Ferdinand Schevill. 

Diplomatieke Betrekkingen tusschen Spanje en de Republiek der 
Vereenigde Nederlanden, 1678-1684. Door Dr. S. W. A. Drossaers. 
(The Hague, Martinus Nijhoff, 1915, pp. viii, 172.) The six years 
covered by Dr. Drossaers's monograph are for western Europe years of 
political depression between the ebbing of one great tide of opposition 
to the predominance of France and the gathering of another. The di- 
plomacy of the time is tentative: treaties are made and broken, con- 
gresses assemble and do nothing, troops are levied but withheld from 
action. To explain this shuffling and fumbling for a cheap peace is no 
easy task. Dr. Drossaers extricates a single relationship, that of the 
Dutch Republic with Spain, and analyzes it with clarity and thorough- 
ness. His research in the archives at Brussels and the Hague has 
brought to light much interesting material hitherto unused. The intro- 
ductory chapter sketches summarily the decline of Spain in the seven- 
teenth century, with many illustrations drawn from the letters of the 
Dutch envoy and consuls in Spain and the correspondence of the Gov- 
ernor-general of the Netherlands with the Spanish court. This is by 
way of background for the principal thesis developed in the three re- 
maining chapters, which is, that the republic in 1683-1684 acted in the 
spirit of its treaty with Spain, though failing by force of circumstances 
to observe the letter. One is disposed to concede this even with less 
ample proof than the author is willing to provide, nor do I recall that 
the contrary has been maintained, except, it may be, by Spanish writers. 
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Especially noteworthy, as the author suggests, are the activities of the 
Prince of Orange during this period. It is an epitome of his career, 
showing the pettiness at home and the weakness and opportunism abroad 
with which he had to contend in his efforts to build up a coalition against 
France; showing, too, the undefeated determination with which he sus- 
tained defeat. 

Violet Barbour. 

Baron d'Holbach: a Study of Eighteenth-Century Radicalism in 
France.. By Max Pearson Cushing. (New York, 1914, pp. 108.) Hol- 
bach was a distinguished member of that group of eighteenth-century 
writers who were sometimes known as the Encyclopaedists. For many 
years his house was a kind of philosophical seminary; and he must, one 
supposes, have exercised a good deal of influence, not only because he 
was himself a man of ability, but because he was so constantly in touch 
with a great number of the intellectuals. Besides, he himself, in the 
Systeme de la Nature, a book printed many times and translated into 
English, German, and Italian, " gathered up ", as Lord Morley says, " all 
the scattered explosives of the criticism of the century into one thunder- 
ing engine of revolt and destruction". Yet this man, as Mr. Cushing 
says, " has no biographer ". That is in itself a fact requiring explana- 
tion, and an adequate explanation of it would bring out the strength and 
weakness of Holbach, both as a man and as a thinker, and some funda- 
mental characteristics of eighteenth-century thought as well. 

As far as it goes, Mr. Cushing's book is useful, but it is rather too 
slight to carry the title. There is a chapter on Holbach the Man, another 
devoted to presenting the essential bibiliographical information about his 
works, a third devoted to his principal work, the Systeme de la Nature. 
The extant letters of Holbach, there are very few of them, are printed 
in an appendix, and the study closes with an excellent bibliography of 
all his writings. One welcomes even this much, but it is far from being 
an adequate treatment of the subject. Mr. Cushing says that Holbach's 
house was " the social centre of the century ". It was at least one of the 
important intellectual centres of the century; but one wishes to know 
how much influence came from this centre, of what kind it was, and 
through what channels propagated. Again, it is said that to Holbach's 
" translations from 'the best German scientific works is largely due the 
spread of scientific learning in France in the eighteenth century ". This 
is important, if true; but we should like to- have it well established. 
Almost the whole question of Holbach's place in the intellectual history 
of the time is involved in an adequate treatment of these two points. 
Mr. Cushing has scarcely done more than to make the preliminary work 
for a study of Holbach; but the care which he has given to this pre- 
liminary work leads one to regret that he should not have found it pos- 
sible to furnish us with a book which might be pronounced adequate to 
the subject. 

Carl Becker. 
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German Culture: the Contribution of the Germans to Knowledge, 
Literature, Art, and Life. Edited by Professor W. P. Paterson of Edin- 
burgh University. (New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1915, pp. x, 
384.) This is a collection of essays by nine British writers all of whom 
are university specialists. The preface and the final essay, on religion 
and theology in Germany, are contributed by the general editor, who is 
a professor of divinity. Professor Richard Lodge, of Edinburgh, con- 
tributes an historical sketch of Germany and Prussia. A. D. Lindsay, 
fellow of Balliol College, Oxford, discusses German philosophy; Pro- 
fessor J. Arthur Thomson, of Aberdeen, German science ; Dr. John Lees, 
lecturer at Aberdeen, German literature; Professor G. Baldwin Brown, 
of Edinburgh, German art ; Professor D. F. Tovey, of Edinburgh, Ger- 
man music; Dr. Michael E. Sadler, vice-chancellor of the University of 
Leeds, German education, and Professor D. H. Macgregor, of Leeds, the 
political and economic aspects of German nationalism. The word " cul- 
ture " is used very much as the Germans use Kultur. 

After animadverting on the recent German pose of superiority to the 
rest of the world and the present tendency in Great Britain to disparage 
Germany as a "second-rate figure and perhaps not much better than a 
plagiarist and impostor ", the editor observes that the latter view is " as 
little fair and sane as the estimate put upon Germany by herself in her 
worst accesses of megalomania ". He goes on to say that " the Germans 
are undoubtedly one of the great peoples of history ", and that they have 
made some mark — often a very deep mark — " in every department of the 
life and labor of the human spirit". The "aim of the present book", 
he then explains, " is to give a somewhat detailed account of what Ger- 
many has thus accomplished in the chief spheres of human activity, and 
an effort has been made to estimate the value of its work without pre- 
possession or prejudice ". 

All who hope for the speedy return of international comity and sanity 
of judgment among the knights of the intellect will be disposed to com- 
mend this enterprise of British scholars. It was a good and timely idea, 
and only a very captious or fanatical critic could find fault with the gen- 
eral temper and spirit manifested in the volume. The various chapters 
are written with fullness of knowledge and fairness of mind. The large 
matters discussed are necessarily treated with a brevity which leaves 
much unsaid, and this makes here and there an impression of sketchiness. 
In some of the chapters, especially in those dealing with literature, art, 
and music, some allowance has to be made for the personal equation; 
another unbiased expert might judge this and that differently. This was 
inevitable and is of little moment in view of the evident and well-sus- 
tained effort of the writers to look at their several subjects in a large 
way and to write with a judicial mind. 

Evidently no one reviewer can presume to pass the judgment of an 
expert on the volume as a whole, and we have no space for extended 
quotation. The longest of the contributions — nearly a hundred pages — 
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is the one devoted to German science, and this teems with high and gen- 
erous appreciation. " For we can not allow what has been done to-day 
to affect our judgment of scientific achievements in the past." The 
shortest chapter, at the same time the least technical and the most illu- 
minative for the general reader, is Dr. Sadler's admirable account of 
German education. 

Calvin Thomas. 

La Russie et la Guerre. By Gregoire Alexinsky, Ancien Depute a la 
Douma. (Paris, Armand Colin, 1915, pp. 568.) M. Gregoire Alex- 
insky, author of La Russie Moderne, has given to the world another inter- 
esting and timely book, La Russie et la Guerre. It is not an account of 
battles but a discussion of the social and intellectual forces which ani- 
mate present-day Russia. The book is divided into three parts: (1) 
Before the War; (2) The War; (3) After the War. 

In the first part the author takes up the international position of 
Russia since the Japanese War, the European political situation which 
led to the alliances between Russia, France, and England, the relations 
between Germany and Russia, the Balkan Question, the social, military, 
and industrial condition of Russia before the war. He concludes by 
pointing out that neither the people nor the bureaucracy desired the 
conflict. 

The second part deals with the shifting diplomacy just before the 
outbreak of hostilities, the national character of the war, the hope of the 
large mass of the educated that the defeat of Germany will put an end to 
the reactionary influence of the German party in Russia, the fear of some 
liberals that a Russian victory will. strengthen the autocracy, the finan- 
cial and military measures taken to carry on the struggle, and the high 
ideals and patriotic devotion of the army. 

In the third part the author discusses some of the results of the war, 
assuming that the allies will be victorious. He hopes that Russia will 
not demand an increase of territory, and that the Dardanelles and Con- 
stantinople will be neutralized. He maintains that the defeat of Ger- 
many will bring about the overthrow of absolutism and militarism and 
will encourage the growth of democracy everywhere, and particularly 
in Russia where the influence of France and England will be strongly 
felt. 

M. Alexinsky is a social-democrat and he looks on the war from the 
point of view of a liberal. This does not mean that he distorts the facts, 
for he does not. But to him the important question is : will the Russian 
government become more democratic after the war? He believes, or 
rather hopes, that it will. He gives arguments to support his position 
but he himself realizes how unconvincing they are if judged by the des- 
potic acts of the present regime since the commencement of the war. 
He begs the reader not to confuse the Russia of czarism with the Russia 
of the people. In saying that .Russia should not lay claim to Constanti- 

AM. HIST. REV., VOL. XXI. — 24. 
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nople he speaks for himself and not for the Russian people. Liberals 
like Miliukov and Raditchev would hardly agree with him on this point, 
to say nothing of the conservative leaders. 

Students of history who have closely followed Russian affairs will 
find in the book little that is new. The author has, nevertheless, done a 
real service by bringing together the various social phenomena which are 
stirring the Russian people and discussing them honestly, intelligently, 
and, as much as it is possible under the circumstances, impartially. 

F. A. Golder. 

American Policy: the Western Hemisphere in its Relation to the 
Eastern. By John Bigelow, Major U. S. Army, Retired. (New York, 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1914, pp. vi, 184.) Major Bigelow has made a 
contribution to American policy rather than to American history, al- 
though he presents his views as based upon historic development. His 
book was written before the Great War, and the incentive for it is to be 
found on the last three pages. He wrote it fearing the Anglo-Saxon 
rapprochement which played so large a part in the thought of the period 
following the Spanish War. It seemed to him that, for purposes of in- 
ternational policy, the unity of the Americans was more fundamental 
than that of race, whether Anglo-Saxon or Latin. He would foster Pan- 
Americanism. The greatest problem of the Americans, in his opinion, 
is the underpopulation of the Latin countries and the numerical pre- 
dominance there of non-white elements. He would encourage the flow 
of United States population into this region and the study of United 
States institutions by the citizens of those countries. Even if reasonably 
populated, the Americans would still be inferior in strength to the out- 
side world, and friendships should be cultivated ; first, that of Germany, 
and, more fundamentally, those of Japan and Russia. 

Major Bigelow realizes that the Monroe Doctrine is a policy, but he 
cannot escape the American habit and he treats it as if it were a docu- 
mented law. While he realizes that other nations are not bound by it, 
he cannot realize that United States policy is ever controlled by circum- 
stance. The middle third of the book deals with contraventions of the 
Doctrine. He differentiates the Washington " Precept " and the " Doc- 
trine " of Monroe from Pan-Americanism, and denominates the latter 
the Bolivar " Idea ". 

In a book of this size and one which is primarily one of opinion, the 
selection of facts, whether' as to illustrative value or accuracy, seldom 
has historic value. Major Bigelow's objection to Great Britain's annex- 
ation of New Zealand and Fiji as violations of the Monroe Doctrine 
because they lie in the Western Hemisphere, will seem to many highly 
technical. A merit of the book lies in Major Bigelow's unusually wide 
acquaintance with the writings of Latin-American publicists. On page 
98, 1871 should be 1861. 

Carl Russell Fish. 
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Some Aspects of the Tariff Question. By Frank William Taussig, 
Ph.D., Litt.D., Henry Lee Professor of Economics, Harvard University. 
[Harvard Economic Studies, published under the Direction of the De- 
partment of Economics, vol. XII.] (Cambridge, Harvard University 
Press, London, Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, 191 5, PP- 
374.) The author, who has been publishing on this subject for many 
years, gives us in this volume the results of his ripe scholarship — the 
fruits of about thirty years of study. The work is in no significant 
sense a reprint of earlier writings. Many topics and many details on 
different topics were required for completeness in the Tariff History of 
the United States that are omitted here. He deals here only with the 
sugar, iron and steel, copper, wool and woollens, and cotton industries. 

Professor Taussig, while granting the validity of the doctrine of 
of protection to young industries, manifests a general leaning toward 
free trade. He never, however, uses the language or the methods of an 
advocate, but is always strictly scientific. He shows the unsoundness of 
the popular arguments on both sides impartially. The growth of Amer- 
ican manufactures and the recent rapid expansion of our export trade he 
ascribes chiefly to the doctrine of comparative advantage. Such ad- 
vantage in connection with rich resources calls, under normal conditions, 
for high wages : general domestic high wages, under such circumstances, 
are not an obstacle to international competition. But of greater im- 
portance than rich resources are the social environment and the genius 
of the people. These are applied with most telling effect where products 
easily capable of standardization are produced in large masses, by com- 
plex and automatic or semi-automatic machinery for a wide market. 
For in such cases only can machinery be used to the greatest advantage 
on the basis of decreasing unit costs. The author explodes the doctrine 
that protection as a universal rule either checks or causes progress in 
improved methods. 

In detail, Professor Taussig concludes that the duty on raw sugar 
has been a heavy burden on the consumer chiefly for the benefit of the 
grower (except in the case of the Louisiana cane-growers and the pro- 
ducers of beet sugar). He grants much less influence to the duty on 
refined sugar and to the sugar trust than is usually the case. So far as 
the Louisiana cane sugar and the beet sugar producers are concerned, 
they have, generally speaking, been able to make but fair profits while 
carrying on an industry which from the public standpoint is undesirable. 
Here he calls attention, as in the case of the silk industry, to the social 
danger of maintaining, by means of a protective tariff, an industry which 
is a't such a comparative disadvantage that it can live only by exploiting 
cheap foreign labor. The great growth of the iron and steel industry 
(excepting such products as are not easily amenable to the application 
of large scale, standardized, mass-production), he considers not due, 
primarily, to the tariff, but explains it by the doctrine of comparative 
advantage (pp. 154-158). The tariff in such a case merely adds to the 
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gains of a successful venture. The development of the copper industry 
he thinks needed no tariff (p. 169). The silk manufacture, unquestion- 
ably built up by the tariff, he regards as unsuited to the genius of the 
American people, which tends towards standardized, mass, automatic, 
machine-production. So of the woollen and worsted industries and the 
finer grades of cottons. 

John H. Gray. 

Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical Society. Volume 
XLVIIL, October, 1914-June 1915. (Boston, the Society, 191 5, pp. 
xvii, 553.) The attentive reader of this new volume of the Proceedings 
will perhaps be impressed, most of all, with the loss which the society 
has sustained in the death of Mr. Charles Francis Adams. He had been 
president of the society for twenty years, and had certainly left a 
stronger impress upon it than any of its preceding presidents unless it 
were James Savage; and his influence must on the whole be counted as 
more salutary than that of Savage, his range of thought and historical 
interest having been much broader. Before his presidency, the output 
of the society had been scholarly indeed, but almost confined in interest 
to the history of a single state before 1789. Mr. Adams's energy, inde- 
pendence, and breadth of thought kept it out of the ruts of tradition and 
drew it on to wider and later fields. Moreover, each volume of its 
Proceedings has in later years consisted largely of well-made, vigorous, 
and interesting contributions from his pen, which can ill be spared from 
the papers of a society not composed primarily of historical writers. 
In the present volume his chief contribution is a long paper on the British 
Proclamation of May, 1861, into which he wove much of the fresh ma- 
terial he had recently gathered from the papers of British statesmen of 
that period, and which therefore leaves the case for the British course 
of action more reasonable than it had ever appeared before. Tributes to 
his memory and memoirs of a number of other departed members fill an 
additional portion of the volume. Of the other contents, the most note- 
worthy papers contributed by members are those of Mr. Jonathan Smith 
on Toryism in Worcester County, of Professor John S. Bassett on the 
Development of the Popular Churches after the Revolution, and of Pro- 
fessor Theodore C. Smith on General Garfield at Chickamauga. Of the 
groups of documents, the most important are a collection of letters of 
William Pynchon, the instructions and despatches of the British commis- 
sioners at Ghent in 1814, and a body of extracts from the diary of Ben- 
jamin Moran, who from i860 to 1868 was a secretary of the American 
legation in London. Moran had excellent opportunities for the observa- 
tion of events of signal importance to the history of his country, but 
was not a man of sufficient calibre to make use of these opportunities 
in such a way as to make his diary a source of primary importance 
Nevertheless it adds many interesting touches to the history of Mr 
Adams's legation. 
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Church and State in Massachusetts, 1601-1740. By Susan Martha 
Reed, Ph.D., Professor of History, Lake Erie College. [University of 
Illinois Studies in the Social Sciences, vol. III., no. 4.] (Urbana, pub- 
lished by the University of Illinois, 1915, pp. 208.) Dr. Reed has done a 
real service for the illumination of a rather obscure period in colonial 
history. The circumstances under which toleration and exemption from 
taxation were secured for Quakers, Baptists, and Anglicans in Massa- 
chusetts have never been so fully presented, or the causes leading to 
these results so carefully examined or the various influences estimated. 
In particular, Dr. Reed makes evident a degree of influence on the part 
of the Quakers in securing the religious freedom obtained which had not 
been previously recognized but of which she gives ample proof, making 
it evident that the largest single force in obtaining toleration and ex- 
emption from taxation in the period she has in review, was that of the 
Quaker communion. By reason of their close relations with the Eng- 
lish Quakers, especially through the London Yearly Meeting, and the 
respect which these Friends commanded from the Whig leaders through 
their wealth and influence, the New England Quakers were able to 
bring pressure to bear upon the Massachusetts legislative authorities, and 
actually did so in the period under consideration more effectively than 
Anglicans or Baptists. This valuation of Quaker influence is Dr. Reed's 
chief contribution to a clearer understanding of the forces at work in 
this period, and her task has been thoroughly well done. 

A few minor blemishes may be noted. She seems to have forgotten 
(pp. 9, 25) that the "old church membership qualification for voting" 
had been repealed in the colonial period in 1664, and had not continued 
throughout that epoch. Those who know the Genevan situation under 
Calvin will regard the statement that " the alliance between church and 
state " was one " which the Massachusetts government had carried fur- 
ther than it had ever been in Geneva" as highly exaggerated. But 
these are very minor defects in a meritorious contribution to Massa- 
chusetts history. 

Williston Walker. 

The Creed of the Old South, 1865-1915. By Basil L. Gildersleeve. 
(Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 1915, pp. 129.) Many readers of the 
Atlantic Monthly of 1892 and 1897 W 'U si ^ remember the delight with 
which they read the two papers, " The Creed of the Old South " and " A 
Southerner in the Peloponnesian War ", by the now venerable and 
always brilliant Greek professor of the Johns Hopkins University. For 
twenty years before the Hopkins was founded he had been professor of 
Greek in the University of Virginia, and he had served in the Confed- 
erate Army — a Virginian Confederate, but one of Carolinian antecedents 
and Princeton and German training, and of such wide reading and keen 
intelligence that he could not take provincial views, though he could 
appreciate well the worth of provincial character. Twenty-five years 
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after the war he made his attempt to show a later generation what were 
the feelings with which a Southern scholar and gentleman put on and 
wore the Confederate uniform. One who read the essay then remem- 
bers well not only the charm of that grace and wit which it has in 
common with all its author's writings, down to the merest note in the 
American Journal of Philology, but still more the moving power of that 
eloquent presentation of the Lost Cause as a scholar saw it. It was new 
doctrine to many a reader, and inspired new and salutary feeling. In 
reading it again, when still another quarter-century has passed, there is 
a deep satisfaction, to one who has been occupied with the teaching of 
American history, in perceiving that, while as charming as ever, it will 
seem to the young present-day reader far less striking, so much have 
Time and the teachers and writers of history enlarged the general ap- 
preciation of the Southern cause. The other paper, " A Southerner in 
the Peloponnesian War ", ranges with delectable learning and humor 
around the parallels that might be drawn between the war of North and 
South and the war of Athens and Sparta. It is frankly said at the be- 
ginning, in characteristic phrase, that " Historical parallel bars are usu- 
ally set up for exhibiting feats of mental agility " ; but Professor Gilder- 
sleeve has shown in his Pindar, and shows in glimpses here, how well 
he can depict, with a few strokes, the essential likeness of the thinking 
non-Athenian Greek — Boeotian or Spartan — to the thinking Virginian 
of 1861. 

The Illinois Whigs before 1846. By Charles Manfred Thompson, 
Ph.D., Associate in Economics, University of Illinois. [University of 
Illinois Studies in the Social Sciences, vol. IV., no. 1.] (Urbana, 111., pub- 
lished by the University, 191 5, pp. 159.) As stated in the preface, " This 
study is intended to be but preliminary to a history of the Illinois Whigs, 
which will consider not only the origin and development, but also the 
decline and decay of that party." The titles to the five chapters indicate 
the general scope of the work. I. Genesis of the Illinois Whigs, 1809- 
1834. II. The Emergence of the Whig Party, 1834-1839. III. Har- 
rison and Tyler, 1839-1841. IV. Sectionalism and State Issues, 1841- 
1845. V. The Illinois Whigs and National Politics, 1841-1845. The 
study is an excellent introduction to the promised complete history of 
the party. There is abundant evidence from the foot-notes on nearly 
every page and from the classified bibliographical references that avail- 
able materials have been wisely used and the plan of the work deserves 
high commendation. The study should be read having constantly in 
mind the history which is to follow, and the two books will serve as 
guides to a correct knowledge of the national Whig party. Only 
through state parties are national parties understood. Illinois holds a 
favorable position for exemplifying national politics. It had in itself a 
north and a south. While the nation was excited over the question of 
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slavery in Missouri there was a corresponding contest in the neighboring 
state which resulted in a victory for free labor in 1824. No state was 
more vitally interested in the subject of internal improvements and in 
the banking system. During the early years state politics overshadowed 
national politics. There was great confusion in party issues and in the 
use of party names. Throughout the period covered by Dr. Thompson's 
work personal leadership dominated national politics, and this was pre- 
eminently characteristic of Illinois politics. Joseph Duncan was elected 
governor in 1834. " Men of all shades of political belief voted for him, 
evidently believing that he represented their views regarding national 
issues." 

When the work which Dr. Thompson has projected for the Whigs of 
Illinois shall have been completed for all the parties in all the older 
states the student will be supplied with the necessary means for gain- 
ing a correct, comprehensive view of our national politics. 

Jesse Macy. 

A Concise History of New Mexico. By L. Bradford Prince, LL.D. 
(Cedar Rapids, Iowa, the Torch Press, 1912, pp. 272.) The author of 
this book is well known as ex-governor of New Mexico, president of the 
Historical Society of New Mexico, and author of several works relating 
to the history of that state. As he tells us in his preface, the book 
consists primarily of a condensation and revision of his Historical 
Sketches of New Mexico, published in 1883, " for the general reader and 
for use in the schools of New Mexico". Like the older work, which 
was issued as a tri-centennial memorial, this was issued to mark the 
close of the history of the territorial period in New Mexico history. 

Most of the condensation was done many years ago. As a matter of 
fact, the condensation feature is not especially striking — 272 pages 
against 327 of about equal size. Some emendation of the older work 
has been done on the basis of material acquired by the New Mexico 
Historical Society. 

On the whole the book should serve its purposes well, and is welcome, 
particularly in view of the burning of the plates of the Historical 
Sketches. 

H. E. B. 

The Sovereign Council of New France : a Study in Canadian Consti- 
tutional History. By Raymond du Bois Cahall, Ph.D., Acting Assistant 
Professor of European History and Government, Miami University. 
(New York, Longmans, Green, and Company, 191 5, pp. 274.) The 
French regime in North America has afforded many a theme for the 
historian of the romantic school. Only recently has it come to be 
recognized as a fruitful field for the student of institutions. While the 
aspirants for the doctor's degree have been studying the minutiae of 
the government of the English colonies the political and administrative 
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structure upon which Louis XIV. endeavored to build an empire in the 
New World has been almost ignored. 

It is therefore most encouraging to find in the present volume, fol- 
lowing as it does, Professor Munro's work on the Seigniorial System in 
Canada, evidence that the attention of students is being turned to the 
institutions which for over a century had their important part in the 
historical development of the valleys of the Saint Lawrence and the 
Mississippi. 

The Sovereign Council was the most important political institution of 
the French regime in Canada. It corresponded only in the vaguest way 
to the governor's council or to the assemblies of the English colonies, for 
its functions were far more diversified. The first three chapters of the 
present study are devoted to a narrative history of the council from 1647 
to 1763. Much attention is devoted to the quarrels between the council 
and the governor, which have already been detailed to us by Parkman 
and others. One feels that the study, as a study in institutional history, 
would have been more effective had this part of it been restricted to the 
limits of an introductory chapter. 

The remaining chapters deal with the membership and organization 
of the council, its methods of procedure, its functions, and its adminis- 
trative and judicial achievements. This part of the study, based upon 
the records of the council, preserved in Quebec, constitutes a valuable 
contribution not only to Canadian political history, but, because of the 
great variety of the council's functions, to economic and social history 
as well. 

The principal limitation of the study is that its point of view is too 
exclusively Canadian. One cannot help feeling that researches in Paris 
should have supplemented the author's investigations in Ottawa and 
Quebec, and that more attention should have been given to French insti- 
tutions in general, and to provincial administration in particular, as the 
proper background of colonial institutions and administration. 

Latin America. By William R. Shepherd, Professor of History in 
Columbia University. [Home University Library.] (New York, Henry 
Holt and Company, 1914, pp. 256.) Small books on great subjects have 
their difficulties, and these are increased when the subject is not only 
great but complex. The twenty republics lying to the south of the 
United States — Spanish, Portuguese, French-negro— vary immensely in 
conditions and characteristics. To treat this vast, complex total — Latin- 
American geography, demography, history, politics, economics, civiliza- 
tion — in fifty-odd thousand words, or, the more immediate matter of this 
review, to treat all Latin-American history in twenty thousand, is an 
appalling task, hardly capable of satisfactory accomplishment. Profes- 
sor Shepherd has acquitted himself of it better than anyone could readily 
be expected to do. He has a clear and definite plan. He does not waste 
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time over the many exceptions and qualifications that must be made to 
every broad general statement respecting Spanish American history. 
He tries to give its due amount of attention to the " neglected period " 
between 1580 and 1780, though solid general statements in that field are 
hard to make. He gives quite its proportional space to the simpler his- 
tory of Portuguese America. What is said of the histories of Cuba, 
Hispaniola, and Central America is very slight. The account of Spanish 
colonial administration is less satisfactory than that of Spanish Amer- 
ican civilization in the period before independence. The history of the 
republics, for the last hundred years, is as well characterized as the 
space permits. 

Compendio de la Historia General de America. Por Carlos Navarro 
y Lamarca. Prologo de D. Eduardo de Hinojosa. Tomo II. (Buenos 
Aires, Angel Estrada y Compa., 1913, pp. xi, 886.) The period covered 
in this second volume of Dr. Navarro's elaborate manual extends prac- 
tically from the conquest of Mexico to the attainment of independence 
by the Spanish and Portuguese colonies. Supplementary chapters or 
paragraphs carry the story chronologically forward to the freedom of 
the Dominican Republic and Cuba from foreign rule and to the separa- 
tion of Panama from Colombia. The work, therefore, is a history of 
colonization in America, but one hardly so comprehensive in scope and 
proportion as the title indicates. A treatise written in Spanish pre- 
supposes naturally a dominant interest in Latin America which would 
reduce an account of the areas under English, Dutch, and French con- 
trol to a minimum, though not perhaps to only about seventy-five pages. 

Now the question arises whether the author has traversed ground 
already examined, or whether he has branched out into fields that are 
little, known. In a work devoted to the history of Spanish and Portu- 
guese dominion in the New World the period stretching from the con- 
quest to the revolution calls for especial consideration. But the lure of 
an abundance of secondary material concerning what happened or ex- 
isted before the middle of the sixteenth century, and from 1806 to 1826, 
is so powerful that new writers fall readily into the temptation of fol- 
lowing in the wake of their predecessors. Dr. Navarro's first volume 
bulked excessively large on the situation prior to 1519; 1 his second simi- 
larly assigns to the conventionalized periods altogether too much atten- 
tion. The achievements of two centuries and a half of colonial develop- 
ment he discusses in fewer than 140 pages given over to a descriptive 
account of the institutions and culture found within the Spanish area 
alone. It may be true that the occurrences before and after these 250 
years lend themselves more easily to a narrative form of treatment, but 
the circumstance does not justify a failure to make any effort at all in 
this direction. Moreover, if the Spanish sections are chosen for what 

1 American Historical Review, XVIII. 595. 
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might be termed a " static " consideration of the topics in question, why 
not the Portuguese, English, French, and Dutch in some measure also ? 

Replete though the manual is with notes, references, maps, and illus- 
trations far surpassing those contained in any other work of its nature 
known to the reviewer, much will have to be done before it satisfies the 
conditions under which it may be employed to the best advantage. It is 
one thing to compile bibliographical data, and quite another to select 
just the material that will be accessible to the student in the various 
countries of Latin America where good libraries are scarce. Of the 
latter point the author has not taken sufficient heed. Then, too, the 
copious foot-notes furnished in addition to the elaborate references 
appended to the chapters appear rather anomalous in what is primarily 
a text-book. At times (e. g., p. 255) the foot-note is much more com- 
prehensive than the importance of the topic in the text would warrant. 
Misspelling or misquotation of non-Spanish words, and errors or dis- 
crepancies in the maps are numerous. Though usually apt enough, the 
illustrations are so poorly executed in many cases as to become almost 
caricatures. From the table of contents an entire chapter is omitted. 
Yet, despite all these defects, Dr. Navarro has produced a praiseworthy 
piece of work that raises very appreciably the standard of such manuals 
in Latin America. 

William R. Shepherd. 



